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MISS CHESTER. 


YFNHE subject of the following Memoir was born at Wind- 
sor, in the year 1799. At the age of seventeen, she im- 
bibed her first theatrical predilection from visiting the Windsor 
theatre, where Mr. Penley’s company was then performing. 
The passion for the stage which those exhibitions had in- 
spired, was powerful, but it was not then resistless; for the 
remonstrances of her friends, and the difficulty of indulging 
her favorite propensity, checked her youthful ardour, although 
it did not destroy it, and, for some time, her aspiring ambition 
was lulled to sleep.—In this state of suspension it remained 
till the year 1819; when, for the first time, she entered a 
Metropolitan theatre. Her senses were then completely daz- 
zled, and among the many afflicted with the dramatic mania, 
she might now be fairly deemed one of the incurables—In 
short, the dormant passion was awakened with such reno- 
vated strength, and became so entirely irresistible, that her 
friends no longer opposed her wishes, but obtained for her 
an interview with Mr. Elliston. ‘Totally inexperienced as she 
was, this gentleman gave her but little encouragement; he, 
however, advised her, if she was still determined to pursue 
the profession, either to enter immediately upon her probation 
by going into the country for provincial practice, or to place 
berself under the tuition of some professional gentleman, whose 
experience might render the most difficult part of that ap- 
prenticeship unnecessary. 
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Mr. Chapman, of Covent-garden theatre,{ was accordingly 
recommended as a gentleman of experience and ability, and 
to him immediate application was made. From this time 
(November 1819,) may be dated the commencement of Miss 
Chester’s professional studies; so that a period of three years 
has scarcely elapsed between etnering on her noviciate, and 
her present engagement at Covent-garden.—We mention this 
fact as it may serve to palliate any-errors or imperfections 
which the severity of criticism may have called forth, 

Miss Chester had not been a month under the able di- 
rection of Mr. Chapman, before she ventured to present her- 
self a second time to Mr. Elliston, Her reception was now 
widely different: instead of the discouraging tone which marked 
her former interview, this gentleman declared himself so highly 
satisfied with the progress she had made—a progress hardly 
credible in so short a time, that the doors of his theatre 
were open to her, and she was allowed to make her débit 
in any character she might think proper, as soon as she 
thought herself fully prepared. 

This offer, by the advice of her professional director, she 
declined for the present; but such was her impatience to 
become an actress, that before the close of that season she 
was persuaded to try her fortune before a London au- 
dience; and on the 3d, 6th, and 7th of July, 1820, she ap- 
peared twice in the character of Portia, and once in that of 
Desdemona, The result of this appearance was an engagement 
for the season at Drury-lane. 

Although the success which had hitherto attended Miss 
Chester’s efforts exceeded her most sanguine expectations, 
yct she now felt how prematurely she had come before a 
London audience.—She therefore resolved to undergo the re- 
gular probationary drilling of a country theatre. An offer 
being made her from the York manager, which promised 
her the advantage of full practice in her profession, she 
at once accepted it, and was not disappointed in her object. 
During the period of fourteen months that Miss Chester 
remained in the York circuit, she performed the first cha- 
racters with an applause that has fallen to the lot of few 
persons to experience. 

In many points of her acting Miss Chester may be com- 
pared to’ Mrs. Jordan; her vivid sprightliness and picquante 
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raillery seems of a kindred stock. There is one glowing 
beauty in her scenic assumptions at all times; she seems in 
reality, what she has undertaken to be; she never faultily 
plays to an audience, or as endeavouring to excite admi- 
ration in the assembled spectators: no; her soul, as it 
were, is engaged with the objects which surround her, and 
whether in the drawing-room, the precincts of the tomb, or 
traversing the wilds of nature, she is a component part of 
that scene, and no other. This is a striking, and, as we have 
said, a glowing, beauty in her acting, from which we entreat 
her never to depart; it is a perfection which few can reach, 
but when reached, it should be cherished as the brightest 
jewel that can sparkle forth its worth, and illumine the dif- 
ficult and rugged passes to the temple of fame. 

Mr. Kemble happening to be at York during the latter 
period of Miss Chester’s performing there, he was so much 
captivated by her superior dramatic aequirements, that he 
immediately engaged her for Covent-garden, to supply the 
place of Mrs. Davison; in which situation she continues to 
enjoy the well-merited confidence of a discerning public. It 
would be an act of injustice were we to close this brief 
sketch wishout paying our. meed of praise to the. exertions 
of Mr. Chapman, fully convinced, that it is to him we are 
in a great measure indebted for bringing to maturity those 
talents which Miss Chester so eminently possesses, 

In person Miss Chester has to, boast of advantages of no 
ordinary kind.—She possesses a fine figure, and her de- 
portment is easy and elegant; but what is of more sterling 
value, she is endowed with a well-organized and highly-cul- 
tivated mind:—qualities, such as these, with due precaution, 
will ensure to Miss Chester every support and protection 
which can be conferred by a liberal and enlightened public. 


ROYAL PENMANSHIP. 


Louis [Vth could hardly write his name; he formed it 
out of six straight strokes and a line of beauty, which first 
stood thus | | | | | | §; these he afterwards perfected, and 
the result was, Louis.” 


Pegge’s Anecdotes of the English Language. p. 48. 
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CROYLAND ABBEY ; 


A TALE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “* MARRIAGE,” 
(Continued from page 249.) 


POPP Oe 
Its glories are no more. The scythe of Time 


And sterner hand of man, have wrought its fall, 
And laid its honors in the dust. . 


Wuen Egbert and Guthlac were again alone, the former 
reverted to the subject of the king’s dispatch. “I had al- 
ready,” said he, “ resigned the command of your vassals to 
you, but it is now necessary that they should be informed 
both of that circumstance, and of this new and honorable 
requisition of their services. Order the trumpets to sound,” 
cried he to asoldier who stood at a short distance, “and de- 
sire Gondemar to draw up the whole of the troops in the great 
platform.” This was accordingly done. Guthlac hastened 
to his mother to inform her of what was about to take 
place, and found his aunt and cousin still with her. “I 
know,” said he, “it is in vain to ask you to witness the 
ceremony openly, but. from the window you may observe 
all that is passing ;” so saying, he placed a bench under the 
high opening, and extended his hand to help her to ascend. 
“Stay, my Guthlac,” replied Tetha, “I have something to 
shew you. It has been the favorite employment of my so- 
litary hours to complete a banner for you. My task is nearly 
finished, and therefore I shall now present it to you. The 
emblem is your own choice—do you not remember, when I 
corrected your wish to bear the lion, because it was your 
father’s device, and told you, you must first equal the deeds 
of your father, you replied, that as the stag was the noblest 
of native beasts, it should serve to remind you of the noblest 
of men?” “The simile might have been continued,” said 
Gunilda, “ guiltless as unfortunate, he found an enemy where 
offence was. not given, and died a blameless victim to 
treachery and cruelty.” “ This is a precious gift indeed,” 
cried Guthlac, as taking it from the hands of an attendant, 
he glanced over the beautiful workmanship that adorned it; 











hd 
“but one thing is wanting to render it: complete, ‘The re 
semblance must be still more exact; let: the fatal javelin be 
seen piercing the. heart of the noble animal, that when I 
look on it, I may at once bé reminded of my father’s worth 
and injuries, and my mother’s wrongs and tenderness.” ‘ I 
cannot do this,” said Tetha, turning of an ashy paleness, “ such 
a task. would open the wounds of my heart. afresh, while the 
thought that I was contributing to perpetuate enmity and 
bloodshed, would add a bitterness to feelings which require 
no augmentation.” Guthlac turned to his cousin. “ Pega,” 
said he, *‘ you have no such objection; will you then grant 
my request, and when I return, finish those parts which my 
dear mother is unable?” Her answer was unheard, for the 
trumpet again blew loudly, and seizing the banner, Guthiac 
ran hastily down the steps, and was at the side of his uncle 
in a moment. 

Egbert now waved his band, and a profound silence in- 
mediately ensued. He thet rode up nearer to the men, 
and with a eountenance not altogether unmoved, thus ad- 
dressed theni :—“ Soldiers !” cried he, ‘* for eighteen years have 
I led you to battle, in which time neither defeat nor shame 
las rested on your arms. Victory has ever crowned our 
exertions, and made us the envy and admiration of all ranks; 
the hour, however, is arrived, wlien I feel it is but justice 
to resign a command, which habit, aided by your own va- 
lor, has rendered dear to mie, Behold yon youth, the son of 
your former leader, my gallant brother; you are not igno- 
rant of his merits, and I trust, for:your own sakes, and for 
my honor, that you will follow him as faithfully and cou- 
rageously as you have done me. Here, Guthlac,” continued 
he, presenting him with the sword he held, ‘ reccive from 


‘me the investment of your rights. Go, and prosper ; tarnish 


not the honor you have already acquired, nor forget that 
you are Penwald’s son, and a descendant of the noble race 
of Iclingas.” ‘ And Egbert’s nephew,” cried the grateful 
youth, his bright eyes glistening with the rapturous feelings 
of his heart; then tarning to his vassals who had hitherto 
preserved silence, “ Bravest of men!” exclaimed he, ‘“‘ my 
youth but ill qualifies me to. be the leader of vetcrans in 
the path of glory, like you; but accept me as I am, and I 
sware by the memory of my father, and by all my hopes 
vd3 
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of personal fame, . never to desert .you, never to sully your 
renown, nor to make you regret that Guthlac was your 
commander. You are mine by right of inheritance; but if 
you distrust my inexperience, leave me, and follow my gal- 
lant uncle. Here do FE raise my. banner,’’: continued he, un- 
furling it to the wind, “ and by it will I stand or fall; 
speak then, soldiers! and consecrate your lives with mine to 
its defence, or retain your present service, and let me carve 
my fortune by myself.” ‘ Guthlac for ever!” returned the 
soldiers with a shout; and arranging themselves round him, 
they thus exclaimed—‘‘ We vow to live or die in your defence, 
to follow you to death or victory!’ Their swords flashed in 
the air as they spoke, and the mingled notes of the horn and 
trumpet, joined with the clang of cymbals, shook the proud 
battlements of the castle. Guthlac looked up for a moment, 
and catching the eye of his mother and Pega, he recognized 
their glance by a smile, whose rapturous yet agitated expres- 
sion evinced the mingled sensations of his heart. 

After a short:pause, he informed the soldiers of the orders 
he had received from Ceolred, and ‘his wish that they should 
hold themselves in immediate readiness to obey the request 
of the king. Renewed acclamations followed ; this, declara- 
tion. Guthlac at length found it necessary to withdraw for 
a short time .to make such arrangements, as: he, in conjunc- 
tion with more experienced officers, whom he had called to 
his assistance, might think requisite. 

The royal party had arrived in the midst of this scenc ; 
Gunilda had received them in due form, and the queen with 
her daughter, wereseated in the grand hall, where they were 
soon after joined by Aldulph, Egbert, and several of the 
most distinguished nobles, Bertha now enquired the mean- 
ing of the acclamations she had lately heard. _.No subject 
could be more pleasing to Gunilda, and she immediately 
gave a short, but animated, account of her nephew. The 
two young people were engaged in conversation by them- 
selves, but they now, by mutual consent, seemed tojsuspend 
their discourse, and listen only to Gunilda. “I trast we 
shall see the wondrous youth,” said Bertha, “ you have ex- 
cited my curiosity so greatly, that I own [I shall feel dis- 
appointed if we do not.” “ You have little to fear on that 
head,” replied Ganilda; “I have no doubt of his making his 
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appearance this evening, when I shall be proud of the op- 
portunity of presenting himte you.” Bertha bowed. ‘“ Whose 
son did you say he is?” enquired an ealdorman, who had just 
then caught part of the conversation. “I did not mention 
his father’s name,” rejoined Ganilda, “ birth can add little 
to him who is noble in himself, yet did he require such an 
advantage, it-is his. The name of Penwald is, perhaps, not 
unknown to you; the gallantry of my Guthlac will not there- 
fore. surprise you.” “ The son of Penwald!” abruptly said 
Alburgh, who had been listening in sullen silence to what 
was passing, “I was not aware that he had left a child.” 
““] am not surprised at that,” said Egbert, ‘“‘my sister has 
lived in such seclusion that both she and her son were al- 
most forgotten by the world, and would probably have been 
entirely so, if the daring genius of Guthlac had not carved 
out a more glorious destiny for himself.” The entrance of 
other guests! now changed the conversation; Pega, however, 
had observed in the countenance of Alburgh an expression 
so singular, that for a moment it inspired her with alarm. 
Its character she could not define; but she felt that if he 
was an object of dislike to her before, he was doubly so 
now, and she shrank almost with horror from the gloomy 
malignity of his brow. 

The festivities of the evening had been long begun before 
Guthlac joined the company. At the nopper end of the hall 
Gunilda and her royal guests were seated on a bench mag- 
nificently covered with embroidered cloth, the ends of which, 
in reference to the device of Egbert, were finished with a 
leopards’ head ‘and feet. Behind them was suspended on 
the wall a rich curtain of silk, on which were worked, by 
the fair hands,of Gunilda and Pega, a variety of birds, whose 
gay-colors added to the splendor of the scene. On a costly 
table, inlaid with silver, which stood before them, were placed 
two candlesticks of bone, wrought also with silver, which 
threw a more brilliant light upon the sparkling gems and 
rich .attire of the ladies. Some of the nobles. were exerting 
their skill in games: of chance, while others were assembled 
round a gleeman, who was performing many dexterous feats 
with three small balls and the same number of knives ; 
these he alternately threw up in the air, catching each in 
rotation, with unerring exactness. Loud plaudits followed 
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the exhibition, sometimes to the annoyance of others. of the 
company, who were listening to the more pleasing songs of 
another gleeman placed at some distance from the company. 
His voice was powerful, bat sweet; and the following words, 
which he accompanied with his harp, attracted considerable 
attention :— 


* Sweetest harp! my heart's best treasure, 
Feeling’s source and mem’ry’s chain, 
Soft inviter thou to pleasure, 
Gentlest soother thou of pain. 


“ Friends, whose eyes are clos’d in slumber, 
Never more again to wake; 
Friends, by absence torn asunder, 
Wand'ring far o’er moor or brake— 


** Hopes, that youth once fondly cherish’d, 
Childhood's home, or manhood’s pride,— 
Joys, that long ago have perish’d, 
Lost in Time's devouring tide.— 


*“ Love's own tender, soft confession, 
Sighing truths it could not tell,— 
All arise in sweet succession, 
In thy dying fall or swell. 


“ Sweetest harp! my heart’s best treasure, 
Feeling’s source and mem’ry’s chain, 
Soft inviter thou to pleasure, 
Gentlest soother thou of pain.” 


When the song had ceased, the conversation which it had 
interrupted between Pega and Elfrida was renewed. Guth- 
lac was the sobject of it, and many were the apprehensions 
that the latter expressed lest she should not see “ the won- 
drous youth,” as, in allusion to her mother’s words, she 
styled him. Pega herself began seriously to entertain the 
fears which her companion sportively declared, Almost in 
despair, they watched the entrance of every stranger, but 
still no Guthlac appeared. “ He surely knows how anxious 
we are to see him,” whispered Elfrida, “ and he is too vain 
to indulge us without having previously kept us in suspense.” 
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“ Guthlac has no vanity,” quickly replied Pega; ‘‘ no sen- 
sation but a noble one can exist in his breast.” Surprised 
at her own earnestness, she suddenly paused, the deepest 
blush overspreading her countenance. Her confusion, how- 
ever, passed unheeded by Elfrida, whose eyes were still di- 
rected towards the entrance. ‘“ Surely,” cried she, hastily 
pressing the arm of her companion, “ this must be Guthlac ; 
no other could so exactly answer the idea I have formed 
of him.” Pega looked up, and immediately confirmed the 
supposition. All eyes were at this moment fixed upon him. 
In stature proudly pre-eminent, the uncommon beauty of 
his features, and the grace and dignity of his movements, 
were too conspicuous not to excité admiration, while his 
acknowledged bravery, together with the singular distmetion 
so lately bestowed upon him, made him an object of ge- 
neral interest and attention. Too manly to value personal 
appearance, but too correct in all his ideas of respeet to 
slight it entirely, the simple bat appropriate style of his pre- 
sent dress was as characteristic of his disposition, as it was 
in complete opposition to the gaudy apparel of the rest of 
the guests. No costly bracelet adorned his neck or arms, 
no gems glittered on his fingers; a valuable clasp alone fast- 


ened his mantle, which was. dark green, edged with a sim-' 


ple wreath of oak-leaves, embroidered. by the hands of his 
mother. His coat, which was of the same color, descending 
in full plaits to his knee, was exactly fitted to his shape, 
and girt round his waist with a belt, thus displaying the 
symmetry of his figure to the greatest advantage. Sensible 
of the notice he attracted, ‘a deeper” crimson suffused his 
cheek, and softened the natural keenness of his eyes, with- 
out diminishing their lustre; he eagerly looked for his aunt, 
and hastened’ to her to avoid the public scrutiny, but seeing 
her, as he believed, engaged, he was passing on with a slight 
inclination of the head, and’a smile expressive of recognition 
and pleasure. “ Guthlac!” exclaimed Gunilda, extending her 
hand to him. He immediately returned, and requested her 
command. With a delight, which she scarcely attempted ta 
conceal, she presented him to the queen, who graciously 
received the profound and graceful reverence he made, 


(To be continued.) 
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GIANTS. 
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: | , ( SECOND ESSAY. ) 
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ra: In preparing a second essay on this subject, 1 have taken 
: | a retrogade motion, at least with regard to the datas from 

| which I have drawn my-inferences; but as IL take no.shame 
to myself for being wiser, to-day than I was yesterday, I con- 
fess. 1 now perceive that L should at first have referred to 
Scripture as contaiping the best, and perbaps the. clearest in- 
formation, The passage so often quoted ‘‘ there were giants 
in those days,” seems in itself pretty conclusive; but as.many 
amnotators have thrown a doubt upon the meaning of the 
original Hebrew here, I shall not dwell.upon it. In chap. 13, 
of Numbers, where, Moses sends his followers to.survey the 
land of Canaan, thcy report, that. “it isa land that eateth 
up the inhabitants thereof; and all the people that we saw 
in it are men of a great stature. And there we saw the giants, 
the sons of Anak, which come of the giants: and we were im 
our own sight as grasshoppers, and so were we in their sight,’ ; 
Making every allowance for this being the language of me- 
taphor, yet it is indisputable that the, sons of Anak must 
have been of dn immense size to admit of any stich com- 


parison. | 
Again in chap. 2, of Deuteronomy, itis said, ‘‘ The Emims” 


are “a people great and many, and éall as the Anakims ;”—of the 
land. of Ammon it is there also said, ‘‘ That also was ac- 
counted a land of giants; giants dwelt therein in o1p TIME, 
and the Ammoniks called then: the Zamzummins,” Here 
then I may be allowed to remark is evidence of the fact, 
that a nation of giants did at one period exist, and as Iam 
: not’ aware that any distinct race of the human species is 
Ay extinct, it is a fair presumption that thisis not, however it 
. may have degenerated. 

But the clearest account is that given of the bedstead of 
# Og, king of Bashan, from which we may form a tolerable 
. estimate of its occupier’s bulk, ‘“‘ His bedstead was a bed- 
stead of iron, nine cubits was the length thereof; fi. e. about 
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sixteen feet,| and four cubits the breadth of it, [about seven 
feet, | after the cubit of a man.” ‘And it is asserted as a fact 
in recent history, that a large cavern was discovered near 
Jerusalem, about 1676, containing a tomb with the following 
inscription, ‘“ Here lies the giant Og,” in the Chaldaic cba- 
racter. A tooth, said to be found in this tomb (weighing 
four pounds and a quarter) was offered to the Emperor of 
Germany soon afterwards for 2000 rix-dollars, but the Em- 
peror doubting the authenticity of the tale altogether, ordered 
the tooth to be returned. I shall here observe, that, pre- 
suming king Og to have been made proportionably with this 
immense tooth, he would have required a bedstead at least 
twelve times as long as the one he actually possessed. King 
Og’s stature, according to Scripture, could not have much 
exceeded fifteen feet, whilst a being formed in exact pro- 
portion to this miraculous tooth, would be at least 200. 

In my first letter upon this subject, my readers may have 
perceived that I confined myself to such relations as came 
within the limits of probability, such indeed as I did con- 
ceive sufficiently supported by testimony to leave but little 
doubt of their authenticity; in the present article I propose 
taking a wider range, and recording some of those extraor- 
dinarty instantes to be found in the elder writers, and must 
excuse mvself from any participation in a belief of the stories 
I shall repeat, merely stating the facts as they are related 
by far more learned and profound researchers than myself, 
and Jeaving the credulous and incredulous alike, to draw 
their own conclusions, 

Innumerable are the accounts of skeletons, remains, and 
spacious mausoleums of giants, whilst the narrations of 
those who have seen.such enormous beings alive, are very 
rare; this is a trite fact that throws discredit on these won- 
drous relics, The largest giant that is spoken of pesitively 
by any writer, who was himself an eye-witness, was Galbara, 
(who lived in the reign of Claudius ;) he was a native of Africa, 
and was ten feet in height; he was brought over to Rome 
as a nateral curiosity, from which we may presume him to 
have been an isolated instance of such a stature, as other- 
wise, iu all probability, several of the race would have been 
taken off. (I except Orestes in giving the palm to Galbara; 
he and others have been described as taller, but the narra- 
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tors have only spoken on supposition, )}—Praceresius, a Greek, 
is described by some old writers as being nine feet in height; 
and it is a fact. well attested, that one of the life guards 
of Frederick the Great (a Swede,) was eight feet and a half 
high. Turner, the naturalist, indeed, affirms that he saw, near 
‘the river Plata, on the coast of Brazil, a race of giants that 
went stark naked, that the Ainder part of their heads was flat, 
not round; that the women had long black hair, as coarse as 
a horse’s mane. (From this it would appear that he saw them 
extremely close, as nothing but a near inspection could sa- 
tisfy him of such a fact.) One of these giants, he adds, was 
twelve feet high, but he speaks this upon mere conjecture, as 
be did not measure him, and confesses he saw no other so 
high. Mr. Falkner, a missionary, a man of unimpeachable 
veracity, affirms, that a Patagonian, with whom he was in- 
timately acquainted, was seven feet and a half high, though 
Captain Wallis found on measurement the tallest Patagonian 
to be only six feet seven inches.* Knivet says that he saw 
some inhabitants of the same country, one of whom he de- 
scribes as between fourteen and sixteen, and another as thir- 
teen, spans high; but the term span is so indefinite, that no 
certain conclusion can be drawn as to their stature. Another 
writer asserts that be saw at Port Desire men of large sta- 
ture, (though he remarks ‘I cannot call them giants,”) one 
of whom informed him “ that farther within land there was a 
gigantic race called Tiremenen.” Frezier speaks by report of 


S 





- — 


* There is a tradition in the island of Saint Helena, that a 
number of vessels, or junks, came there with giants aboard, so 
large, that the natives reached no higher than their knees!!! That 
when they came on shore each dug a pit of an astonishing depth 
in the rock"; that each giant consuming daily safficient for fifty 
men (as wel they might, if their appetites were proportionate to 
their bulk) the produce of the country was soon exhausted; that 
they were obliged to live upon fish, (I presume. the fish were 
soon exhausted too) and thut ultimately their crimes, which I 
cannot relate to my fair readers, drew upon them the Divine 
vengeance. This is all marvellous enough to be sure, but it is 
a well attested fact, that bones of an amazing size have been 
found in the island; but whether such bones were those of 
human beings, or not, is not quite so certain, 
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a nace called Caucohues, residents of this country, and who 
were nine feet in height; and here I believe end: the prin- 
cipat ‘stories as te living giants. Of gigantic remains I have 
abundance of materials, in some cases carrying the height of 
the: supposed bemg te one hundred feet and ‘upwards, I 
shallselect cautiously from these, and for my own sake and 
my readers’; enumerate my authorities as 1 proceed; but I 
am‘ surrounded by such a flood of impossibilities, (if any 
thitigyis impossible) that I may say ‘im the erertined of 
a Byron, but with far more sincerity, 

“I almost wish I never had begun,” 
‘* Strabo} mentions the skeleton of a giant ‘sixty°cubits in 
length, (one handred feet), found near Tangier, (tn ancient 
city in Africa), and seeming to entertain ‘io doubt of this 
énormous béing’s existence, presumes it to ‘be the’ remains 
of King Atteus of Mauritania, (a fabled pide of: extraor- 
dinary’ dimensions and power). 
‘The following is related by one Simon Majolus :" 
** Anno scilicet 1171, in Anglia, illuvione ‘fluminis retecta 
sont huimatidlim hominis ossa, adhuc orliné composita, 
Lorigitudo’ ‘totitis corporis inventa est Tonga ad petes quin- 
qttaginta.”” *’ 

‘(In*the year 1171, in England, by the overflowing’ of a 
river, wére ‘discovered the bones of a man, long site buried, 
witch were still connected inorder. The length of the Whole 
bodywas found’ to be’ fifty feet.) 

The indistinctness of this narration is its best refutation, 
as the river,is not specified, nor even in what part of Eng- 
land the skeleton was discoyered, or what ultimately be- 
came of it. 

. Thus, says Olaus Magnus, and our fair readers will be 
delighted to find that he discovered ladies of immense alti- 
tude; ‘bat here are his own words— 

“ Reperta ‘est puella, in capite vulnerata, mortua, induta 
chlamyde *purpera longitudinis cubitorum quinquaginta, lati- 
tudinig interhumeros quatuor.” 

(A° woman’was found dead, wounded in tlie head, having 
on a purple gown; she was in length fifty cubits, and four 
in brewith between ‘the shoulders). | 

Here, if there is any reliance on the testimony, is an 
instance where a body, not a skeleton, was seen, but this 
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jady must have been marvellously disproportionate, being more 
than ¢welve times the height of the breadth of her shoulders, 
whilst the human race in general are not five. This author 
has told a number of marvellous stories, but this certainly 
exceeds them all, and reminds us a little of Sancho Panza’s 
description of the world and the proportions of the inhabi- 
tants during his exaltation on the wooden horse. 

I rely indeed little upon Olaus Magnus; bat the story told 
by Pliny, that a skeleton forty-six cubits in length was dis- 
covered by the overthrow of a mountain in Crete during an 
earthquake, confounds me; whether I consider Pliny in the 
ligt of a learned man, or merely as one who has spoken 
truly on other subjects, I am still almost forced to believe 
this incredible story; he was too good to frame such a false- 
hood, and I opine too wise to mistake the skeleton of a fish 
(for what else could it be?) for that of a mau—He and Strabo 
are high authorities on any other subject—why not on this? 

In 1516, a human skeleton 30 feet long, was said to have been 
found near Magarino in Sicily; in 1548, amwother of the same 
dimensions and nearly in the same spot; and in 1550 a third. 
That enormous bones were discovered here at these periods, 
is unquestionable; and, whether human or not, the fact opens 
a wide field for speculation; the important points in discri- 
minating whether a skeleton be that of a baman being or a 
quadruped (where the bones are much decayed) is the ar- 
ticulation of the knee; and if that is perfect it requires but 
little ossificatious knowledge to determine; as it is not insi- 
nuated that the remains were in a bad state, I must either 
believe that these were the remains of giants, or that the 
inspectors were most lamentably ignorant. 

[ feel a greater disposition to give credit to the following 
narrations, becyuse the first is related by a man celebrated in 
his day as an anatomist; and the second by a_ physician, 
Rioland states, that he examined the bones of a giant called 
lsoret, whose tomb was discovered near St. Germains, at 
Paris; that they were twenty feet in length, and propor- 
tionably bread. (He published, in 1614, an account of the 
discovery, &c. of this skeleton, but the tract bas long be- 
come scarce, and probably at the present moment exists but 
in catalogues, ) 
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Platerus (the physician), relates that he examined at Lu- 
cerne, the skeleton of a man who must have been ninetecn 
feet in height; and however this may stagger the ineredu- 
lous, it will perhaps cease to do so when it is considered 
that it is.no more unreasonable to suppose that one man 
may be thrice the size of his fellow creatures, than that one 
individual should exist thrice the period assigned to the 
majority of human beings; in fact, to proceed to instances, 
it is no more remarkable that a negro should be found 
fifteen feet in height,* whilst man’s usual height is seldom 
six, than that a negro woman should live to the age of one 
hundred and seventy-five years,t when most women die be- 
fore sixty. 

I shall not tire my readers’ patience with more instances ; 
suflice it. to say, that, according to Scripture, tu the oldest 
writers, and to the traditions of every nation, giants have 
existed, but that their dimensions have been greatly exag- 
gerated is unquestionable; for my own part, if I give credit 
to the existence of a lady twenty-six yards in height, I can 
very easily stretch my imagination to a gentleman as many 
furlongs, and thus there would be no limit to the growth of 
man. Nor even in Europe can we perceive the exact limi- 
tations; men differ in size from seven to eight inches, and in 
particular instances we meet a few beings a foot taller than 
their fellow-creatures; and I am not aware that any reason 
can be given for this deviation from the common race. 
Berkeley, it is said, made an experiment upon a child by a 
peculiar mode of feeding, &e. to see to what height the hu- 
man frame might be brought; the boy at seventeen had at- 
tained nearly eight feet, and he died of old age, having to- 
tally absorbed all the juices of his frame. No account has 
ever been published as to the means Berkeley pursued in 
this cruel experiment, but the result justifies the conception 
that growth decreases the strength, and that height is pur- 
chased by debility. 





> 


* A body of these dimensions was found in a cavern in the peak 
of Teneriffe. 

t Louisa Trexo, a negress ; she was born in the year 1606, at 
Tucoman, in South America; she died in 1780, 
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The arguments generally adduced in support of the popular 
belief in giants are these—that in animals we see every gra- 
dation of form, of creatures from one inch to twelve feet; 
in fishes, from a size seareely visible to the length of thirty 
yards—ergo, say these reasoners, man may have as many 
varietics. Large bones have been discovered, and are ac- 
tually to be seen at the present day, in our national empo- 
riam of curiosities; these bones were those of a quadruped 
whose race is extinct; and, say the arguers, the giant race 
have also been destroyed. These arguments are however ex- 
tremely fallacious, for it is by no means a necessary coin- 
cidence that giants must have existed to keep mammioths 
company, any more than that they should at the present day 
to be the contemporaries of whales. 

Too great incredulity has been destructive to the interests 
of science, and whilst we avoid admitting falsehoods for 
facts, we should be particalarly careful not to reject facts as 
falsehoods, The existence of the mammoth was treated as 
an absolute fiction till a petrification of one was discovered 
a few years since. Perhaps the inhabitants of Great Britain 
are more remarkable for their disbelief of wonderful narra- 
tions than any other people; but scepticism, whilst it indi- 
cates caution, is neither a proof of wisdom nor a mode of 
obtaining it. The Norwegians firmly believe in the existence 
of the island fish, whom they describe as nearly a mile in 
length; the Scotch give implicit credit to the stories of mer- 
maids, and the Irish to those of giants. Those who have 
never passed the vicinity of a metropolis, are apt to treat as 
fables things much less extraordinary than any TI have re- 
lated ; whilst those who have witnessed the wonders of nature, 
can picture to themselves greater wonders that ever had 
any existence—he who is astounded at the London water- 
works cannot credit the description of the falls of Niagara. 
When [ have seen a creatare sporting on the bosom of the 
ocean nearly ten times the size of a man, I have felt the 
possibility, if not the probability, of even a Norwegian belief. 

To return to the subject of this article, it seems to be 
an established fact at least that the Patagonians, inhabitants 
of the coasts of the Straits of Magellan, are considerably 
larger than any other people in the known world; their height 
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according tothe most exact calculation, being six feet and 
one half, and they themselves told the Europeans of a race 
that lived further from the coast, whom they called giants. 
Whether these beings are degenerated from the race that 
existed in former times, or whether they still retain their 
original altitude from which, they were magnified by the 
metaphorical description of the ancients, it is impossible to 
determine, _ 

I do not anticipate that the tradition of St. Helena, or the 
tales of Messrs Strabo, Pliny, Majolus, &c. &c. will gain 
many proselytes to the belief of giants; but few will, I pre- 
sume, doubt that the Patagonians are a gigantic race, and 
that instances have existed of stature reaching to ten, nay 
twelve feet:* that these are phenomenas of nature, and 
formed when she has deviated from the course which she has 
pursued since the formation of man. As no work is impos- 
sible with the Omniscient, and as in the sacred writings which 
he inspired there are instances of a greater size than ordi- 
nary, we should pause ere we absolutely reject such testimony. 
With regard tothe ancients, itis more charitable to suppose 
they have erred in mistaking the skeletons of bipeds for qua- 
drnpeds, and that they have for the most part written what 
they believed to be the fact. 

I am aware that there are numberless stories to which 
I might have referred, but I trust and firmly believe my 
readers are quite satisfied on the subject; and had I brought 
Kirchier, Cuvier, and others to my aid, I should have wrought 
no more conviction. Man’s own mind is the arbiter of the 
possible or impossible, and to superior judgments I lIcave the 
refutation or confirmation of my observations and opinions. 

R.+ 





* See former essay on this subject in No, XCII, (for August,) 
pages 83 and 85, 

+t The writer returns his best thanks to Mr. H..... for his 
hiats as to references, &c. of which he will perceive the writer 


-has considerably availed himself. 
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SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
No. IIT. 


CPP? ST 


‘* On peut définir le vice: le sacrifice de 1’ avenir au présent.” 
J. Bare. Say. 


Tue writings of pogts and of some classes of philosophers, 
such as Rousseau and his followers, contain numerous de- 
nunciations against the mischiefs of luxury and the vices of 
highly civilized communities; together with lavish encomiums 
on the comparative innocence of the inhabitants of secluded 
solitudes. A dispassionate survey of human nature, however, 
would evince that neither Juxurious plenty nor meagre want, 
neither crowded cities nor the modes of living pursued by the 
savage, the rustic, or the anchorite, are favorable to the moral 
aud intellectual improvement of man. The vices of the bar- 
barian must be widely different from those of the polished 
inhabitant of a great metropolis, bat both alike tend to de- 
grade the species. 

The difference of character, as connected with moral or 
mental qualities, is as great among various tribes of savages 
as among civilized nations. The unfortunate French circum- 
navigator, La Peyrouse, landing on the coast of Tartary, im the 
latitude fifty-one degrees twenty-nine minutes north, found a 
village, the inhabitants of which he thus describes: * The 
nastiness and stench of this people are disgusting, There 
is not perhaps anywhere a race of people more feebly con- 
stituted, or whose features are more different from those forms 
to which we attach the idea of beauty; their middle stature 
is below four fect ten inches ; their bodies are lank; their voices 
thin and feeble, like those of children; they have high cheek- 
bones; small bleared eyes, placed diagonally; a large mouth, 
fiat nose; short chin, almost beardless; and an olive-colored 
skin, varnished with oil and smoke.’’ Miserable however, 
as these people seemed to be, and defective in physical energy, 
their visitor bestows on them an excellent moral character. 
Their behaviour, he says, was friendly and honest, and there 
is not in any part of the world a tribe of better men to be found. 
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(in the other side of the Pacific Ocean, on the coast of Ca- 
lifornia, Captain Shelvocke, in the early part of the last cen- 
tury, met with a nation of Indians, of whose moral endow- 
ments he gives an equally advantageous description. ‘“ These 
Indians,” he says, “‘ are endued with all the humanity ima- 
ginable; and may make some nations, (who would give these 
poor people the titles of savages and barbarians,) blush to 
think that they deserve the appellation more than they. For 
all the time we were with them, and constantly among so 
many hundreds of them, there was nothing to be perceived 
but the most agrceable harmony, and most affectionate esteem 
for each other; insomuch, that when any of us gave any 
thing that was eatable to any one of them in particular, he 
always divided it into as many shares as there were persons 
about him, and common:y reserved the least for himself. 
They seldom walk single, but commonly in pairs, hand in 
hand together, They appear to be perfectly meek, and there 
is no indication of cruelty either in their aspects or actions.” 

On the other hand, it is a melancholy fact, that some very 
disgusting and unnatural vices subsist among several bar- 
barous tribes, which are peculiar to them. Of these it will! 
be sufficient to mention cannibalism, or the eating of human 
flesh; a shocking practice, the existence of which was long 
doubted, notwithstanding it was mentioned by early travellers, 
bat which has been confirmed by the testimony of many writers 
in our own times, and among them some who have them- 
selves visited the scenes of this abomination. 

Some wild speculators on the natural history of the human 
species have gone so far as to assert that man, in a state of 
nature, was neither more nor less than a kind of monkey. 
Lord Monboddo seriously maintained the probability of hu- 
man ‘beings having originally had tails and gone on all fours. 
Those who possess a taste for such speculations may consult 
his writings, and those of de Paun and Buffon, together with 
the works of Zimmermann and Blumenbach; the two last o 
whom have shewn the futility of such notions. 

The late Bishop Watson, in the fifth volume of his Chemical 
Essays, has made some admirable observations on the cha- 
racteristic superiority of the human species.—“ In the number 
of our senses and in the modification of the intellectual fa- 
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culties which spring therefrom, we have a great resemblance 
to many animals which inhabit this planet as well as we. 
The genus to which man belongs includes a great many 
subordinate species; or, to speak in a manner more con- 
formable to nature, and more consonant to the account we 
have of its origin, the human species, from diversities of 
climate and of food, from changes introduced by disease, 
and continued perhaps by propagation, and from other causes 
which are unknown to us, has been branched out into a 
great many varieties; these, however, are as much distin- 
guished in shape and intellect from one another as they are 
from animals which have sprung from a different stock.” 
Notwithstanding this analogy, by which we are to be classed 
with the rest of the animals around us, yet it has pleased 
Him who called forth from nothing both us and them, to 
place us (and thankful we ought to be for the preference,) at 
the top of the scale, to make us as it were the first term of a 
sesies, descending indefinitely by imperceptible gradations, 
to particularize that class of animals to which we belong, by 
rendering it capable of forming a moral character. This 
capability, it is true, is various, according to the opportunities 
of, and capacities for, receiving instruction in different species, 
and in different individuals of the. same species. The native 
of the woods of Java, the Hottentot of the Cape, the woolly- 
headed negro of Africa, the beardless savage of America, the 
dwarfish inhabitant of the Frigid Zone, the moon-eyed Albina, 
and the enlightened European, are as different from one ano- 
ther in this circumstance as in outward form; yet wherever 
it exists, even in the smallest degree, there arises a propor- 
tionable imputability of conduct, a kind of title to the na- 
tural or covenanted good, a ‘reasonable subjection to the 
natural or positive evil, which God has annexed as sanctions 
to the laws which he has thought fit to prescribe for. the 
regulation of the moral conduct of mankind,” 

In the less enlightened parts of the world, popular credu- 
lity still supports the justly exploded notion of the existence 
of tribes of wild men. Mr. Luccock, in his Notes on Brazil, 
informs us that the people in some parts of that country be- 
lieye in the existence of a pigmy race of men, which are said 
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the sun at the outskirts of the woods. They are described 
as about three feet high, well formed, of the colour of Eu- 
ropeans, and without hair on their bodies, as generally going 
on all fours though frequently standing erect, Some persons 
who professed to have seen one of these men of the woods, 
represented him as having a black face, being about five 
feet high, covered with hair, without a tail, and walking 
erect; and as belonging to a class of beings which inha- 
bited the neighbouring forests. Mr. Luccock very properly 
conciudes that these reports have originated in misappre- 
hension, and supposes that the imaginary pigmies are the 
children of some of the hordes of Indians whe live entirely 
apart from the Europeans, and conceal themselves as much 
as possible from their observation. 

Perhaps human nature is exhibited nearly in its most de- 
graded state in New South Wales and among the Hottentots. 
The inhabitants of New Holland possess but few of the 
comforts of life, and yet, miserable and destitute as they are, 
it may be questioned whether depravity extends to so high 
a degree among them as among their neighbours, the con- 
vict colonists from our own highly-favored country. They 
may onthe whole be said to be a race more sinned against 
than sinning. Lieutenant Colonel Collins’s account of the 
English Colony in New South Wales affords some interesting 
information relative to the native of the country. The New 
Holland or Australasian savage scems to possess all the 
usual virtues and vices of man in.a state of nature. He does 
not display any traits of uncommon ferocity, nor appear to 
be distinguished by extraordinary mental strength or weak- 
ness; and may therefore be considered as affording a fair 
average specimen of human nature in a state of barbarism. 
No form of government is perceptible among these people, 
though they yield a sort of submission to one powerful tribe 
or family, whose authority is acknowlodged by a singular 


kind of tribute—that of a tooth forced from every male youth ° 


when he Arrives at a certain age. Though they practised 
no religious worship, and seemed to have no idea of a deity, 
yet they held some obscure notions relative to a future state, 
One of them told Mr, Collins that their ancestors came from 
the clouds, and that when they died they returned to the 
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clouds; to which he added, that they ascended in the shape 
of little ehildren, first hovering in the tops and branches o 
trees. The tint of the skin varies among these savages fron 
a deep black to a copper color. Like some other tribes, 
they rub themselves with oil. The women have a peculiar 
mode of marking their rank:—it consists of cutting off the 
first and second joint of the little finger of the left hand. 
This operation is performed when young by means of a tight 
ligature, which interrupting the circulation of the blood, oc- 
casions the part to mortify and fall off. These savages are 
remarkably clear-sighted. On the accuracy of their sight their 
very existence often depends, as it enables them to defend 
themselves from the spears which they throw at each other 
with amazing force and dexterity. Their food consists chiefly 
of fish, but they also cat some kind of insects. Their court- 
ships are peculiarly savage. The men always choose a mis- 
tress from an hostile tribe, and surprising the poor female 
in the absence of her friends, first stupify her with blows 
inflicted with a club or wooden sword, and then drag her 
away through the woods by one arm with a violence which 
might be expected to displace it from its suvket. Like the 
Arabs, and some other barbarous and semi-barbarous people, 
they avenge murder by putting to death the relations of the 
murderer. . 

The savage is ever the creature of impulse. He is too 
commonly disposed to sacrifice the future to the present. A 
similar disposition indeed is the grand source of vice among 
the inhabitants of civilized countries: but barbarians living 
more or less in an isolated state are more exposed to be 
impelled by their inclinations to the practice of any thing 
which may give a momentary satisfaction, regardless of future 
consequences. Hence we see the advantages of society. 
Man was not destined by natore for solitary existence; in- 
tercourse with his fellow creatures shews him that true self- 
love and social are the same; teaches him to curb his ap- 
petites and passions; and, by the improvement of his intel- 
Jectual and moral faculties, to increase his capacity for hap- 
piness, and thus answer the great end of his creation, 
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0 THE CASTLE AND THE COTTAGE, 

és A TALE, 

A, : 
ar Ky the Author of “ Marian Melfort,” ‘* Confessions of a Benedict,” &c, i, 
he bs 
d. 1 
ht “ Promise me” said the dying Lord Montauban, grasping ‘ 
"4 with energy the hand of his friend, “ that you will never i 
re urge my son to adopt a military life; if I mistake not, he ' 
iy has abilities for the senate, and he may there be equally + 
id serviceable to his country, Should his inclination lead bim | 
er to chuvose your daughter for a wife, the dearest wish of my \ 
ly heart will be gratified, but of this he must know nothing until ' 
t after he has made his clection, I have suffered enough my- § F 
ye self in being sacrificed to parental ambition ever to doom | 
le an only son to a similar fate.” Sir Archibald Fitzgerald un- j 
s hesitatingly gave the required promise, and the entranee of | 
r the youth precluded all further conversation on the subject, 

h The young Viscount was at this period just entered on his 

oe eighteenth year, and was in mind and person as perfect as 

., a fond father could desire, ‘The first check his vivacious spi- 

e rits had ever experienced was caused by the illness and ap- 


parently approaching dissolution of that revered parent, who 
had ever treated him as a companion and friend; he felt, 





0 

\ deeply felt, the magnitude of the loss he was about to sus- 
r tain; and though aware that he was to be consigned to the 
r guardianship of the braye and generous veteran, who had 
C from his earliest infancy lavished on him the most unequi- 
vocal marks of affection, he could not look forward without 
e agony to an eternal separation of those natural ties by which 
7 we all feel so instinctively bound. This trial, however, he 
was at length fated to endure}; and this, like all other an- 
. ticipated evils, lost part of its force by the horror previously 
q experienced in the contemplation of it. Sir Archibald, who 
. sincerely mouyned the friend of his youth, suffered his son 
to give full vent to his feelings without any of those im- q 


portunate exhortations on common-place condolences which 
augment the pangs of the sufferer, and teach them rather to 





stile than subdue the violence of grief, which in a well- 
revulated mind is seldom of long continuance; and he had 
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soon the satisfaction of finding his young charge sufliciently 
composed to listen to the arrangements made for his future 
disposal and to attend with decorum to his immediate duties, 
As soon as possible after the remains of the late earl were 
consigned to their resting place, and the domestics discharged 
with due attention to their respective claims, Sir Archibald 
prepared to return to his family seat in Northumberland, 
whither the young Earl was to accompany him, and to re- 
main during his minority; and during their journey the old 
man endeavoured to divert his companion by a humourous 
description of the inmates of Fitzgerald-castle— 

** There is,” said he, ** my sister Margaret, who has kindly 
condescended to keep my house for the last twelve years, 
out of pure regard for myself and daughter; though some 
would be ill-natured enough to say, that it was because she 
never could succeed in getting one of her own to keep; but 
I would scorn to say such a thing, having reaped the be- 
nefit of her wise administration: for I will do her the justice 
to say, she has kept me from doing many a silly thing, aye, 





even from marrying in my old age, which would have been 
the silliest of all.—I assure you she is a very prudent spinster, 
standing up for the dignity of our family upon all occasions; 
she has made my little Adela almost as precise as herself, 
and the poor child would lead but a dull life, were it not for 
the sallies of her mad-cad cousin Jessica, who sets the old 
lady at defiance, and who, but for my interference and the 
natural goodness of my sister’s heart, would have been turned 
out of doors long ayo; but she is an orphan, poor ting! the 
only child of an unfortunate younger brother, and entirely 
dependent upon me; and it is upon this aceount that we 
forbear from proceeding to extremities, thoagh her conduct 


is at times outrageously provoking.’ 


The travelfers had by this time reached the avenue which 
led to the fantly mansion, and between the trees had a partial 


view of the: spacious Iawn which fronted the habitable part 


of the castle, where a family greup appeared to have assem- 
bled.—** Ah, ah!” exclaimed Sir Archibald, “ there they are 
at their usual sport.—Stop, Aleck, Iet us out; we will steal 
on them by surprise; it is an old military manouvre T am 
still fond of, and you shall try if you can find out which is 
my daughter.”’—They accordingly alighted, and to please 
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his guardian Arthur, followed on tiptoe to a small coppice, 
from whence they could have a more distinct view of the 
party on the lawn, The most conspicuous objects in view at 
this moment were the two young ladies already mentioned, 





who, habited as archers, were aiming at a target placed in 
a tree, not many paces from where our travellers crouched 
unseen, She whose bow was already levelled, was of majestic 
figure and exquisitely formed; her features were more ecx- 
pressive than beautiful, but the quick glance of her dark and 
piercing eye denoted intelligence and spirit. As her arrow 
bounded to the spot she aimed at, the acclamation of the 
pleased spectators announced her success, and she retreated 
to make way for her fair competitor with an air of conscious 
triumph, in which dignity and self-satisfaction were but im- 
perfectly hidden under an appearance of humility and diffi- 
dence. * She is a pretty fair markswoman,” cried Sir Ar- 
chibald, forgetting, in the enthusiasm of the moment, his pre- 
vious caution; “but Vil be bound my Adela beats her,” 
Miss Fitzgerald, who had just elevated her bow, hearing her 
father’s voice, instantly directed her eyes to the spot where 
the motion of the boughs betrayed his retreat, and rushing 
forward in despite of every intervening obstacle, threw her- 
self into his arms.—As he pressed her fondly to his bosom, 
her hat fell off, and a prefusion of lovely auburn hair co- 
vered a face and neck fair and beauteous as those of the 
pictured Hebe. Arthur gazed in silent admiration, but his 
eyes quickly wandered to the sprightly Jessica, whose scruti- 
nizing glances brought a transient glow upon his cheek, the 
origin of which he was scareely conscious of.—He had indeed 
been® taken by surprise, for in Sir Archibald’s description of 
his littke Adela and her romping cousin, no allusion had been 
made to their persons or ages, and he had merely expected 
to meet two playful children, instead of finely grown-up young 
women of sixteen or seventeen years of age. 

As soon as Sir Archibald could release his daughter from 
his arms, which was not until he had bestowed a thousand 
blessings on her sweet face, he introduced her to his ward, 
and then leading him up to Mrs. Margaret, presented him in 
due form, first to her and then to Miss Lenox.—The old lady 
received him graciously; but, with her usual share of state- 
liness, apologized for their being caught in their rustic garb, 
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and bestowed a half-reproving glance on her brother, for not 
apprising her of their approach. ‘‘ Aye, aye, you may be 
cross, if you please,” muttered Sir Archibald, ‘* but what does 
it signify; my ward is coming to live with as, and what 
signifies form.” ‘“ But first impressions, you know, Sir Ar- 
chibald—"’ whispered the lady.—“ First fiddlestick!” repeated 
Sir Archibald, “ why, sister, let me tell you, the girl never 
looks prettier than in that tight-laced green boddice, with 
that smart short petticoat, showing the symmetry of her foot 
and ancle.” ‘Oh, fie! uncle!” cried Jessica, with an arch 
look at Mrs. Margaret,—* you are talking absolute scandal, 
when you know that, if my aunt had arranged our toilette 
forthe occasion, it would have baffled your skill to find out 
that we had any such appertaining to us.” ‘I believe you, 
Jess,” replied Sir Archibald, laughing ; ‘“‘ but come, sister, ex- 
cuse the irregularity of my proceeding this time, and let us 
have some refreshment.” The party then repaired to the cas- 
tle, where a sumptuous repast was quickly served up, to 
which Sir Archibald in particular did ample justice. 
( To be continued- ) 


Tre first time Dr. Johnson was in company with Mrs. Thrale, 
neither the elegance of his conversation nor the depth of his 
learning, could prevent that lady being shocked at his man-~ 
ners. Amongst other instances of his indecorum, one parti- 
eularly offended her:—His tea not being safficiently sweet, he 
put his fingers into the sugar-basin, and helped himself with 
as little ceremony as if no one had been present. Every 
well-bred cheek was tinged with confusion, and Mrs. T. 
was so highly exasperated, that she ordered it from table as 
if the contents had been contaminated. The Doctor took no 
notice of this proceeding, swallowed his usual quantity of 
tea, and then, instead of placing his cup and saucer upon the 
table, calmly threw them under the grate. The company 
were thrown into astonishment, and Mrs. T. exclaimed— 
** Heavens! sir, what have you done! you have spoiled my 
handsomest set of Dresden china.” ‘* Madam,” answered 
Dr. J. ‘IT am sorry for it; but LT assure you, 1 did it out of 
pure good breeding; for from your sending the sugar-basin 
away, F concluded that you would never condescend tv 
touch any thing which my fingers had polluted.” 
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CLARISSA ; 


A TALE, 





Amonc the lesser foibles of mankind is an evil, which I 
have often had occasion to dwell upon as one that too fre- 
quently exposes the parties to incurable afflictions through 
life: I mean that peculiar vanity among certain young ladies 
of our own country, to trifle with those occasional advan- 
tages which might eventually help them to happy marriages. 
Those who have had the good, but more commonly the bad, 
fortune to be bern beautiful, consider a round of suitors may 
be bought much in the same manner as the Grand ‘Turk 
chooses his favorite in the Seraglio; and passing, from time 
to time, irrecoverable opportunities, are at last glad to take 
up with the readiest bargain ere the ravages of years have 
finally plucked the rose—a circumstance, I regret to say, 
where the path is seldom ever strewed with flowers, or its 
consequences free from mutual dislike and misery. 

One of this kind is Clarissa, the accomplished daughter of 
a respectable and well-esteemed couple; but the levity which 
invariably accompanied her really graceful and lovely person, 
consigned her at last to those difficulties, which, by way of 
fair warning to the fair sex, I cannot do better than relate :— 
I may yet have occasion to address them on perhaps more 
considerable incidents, but in the interim, I presume their 
danger to be small in their borrowing the hints I shall here 
iay down; at least, it is no ill advice, to bid them choose 
their husbands before their stars are set. 

How well I remember the first moment I ever saw Cla- 
rissa! at the time it was esteemed a happiness. Her form, of 
perfect symmetry, was artfully disguised in a light but tasteful 
dishabille; her dark brown hair appeared to wanton in the 
sun-shine of two blue eyes, that spoke, or seemed to speak, 
all the wishes of eighteen; her teeth, ber lips, her cheeks,— 
in a word, she was framed to seduce the coldest of us all, 
though with the materials which ultimately tended to seduce 
and deceive herself. She was receiving instructions on the 
globes from my excellent esteemed friend, her then preceptor ; 
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an ink-stand, a gazetteer, a book of charts, with some few 
loose volumes, ‘‘ were thinly scatter’d to make up a show.” 
She met me with an arch reserve—a look or so—perhaps an 
inadvertent smile, and then turned her eyes playfully upwards, 
as though she would have me believe her to be thinking of 
some of those countries which are nearest the sun.—It would 
not do; there was a wild and unsettled demeanour glowing 
through all, which convinced me the mind of Clarissa had 
never been moulded to study Greek. I will not fatigue my 
fair perusers with our successive interviews and growing 
intimacy, nor of her own numerous train of vain gallants to 
which her giddy coquetry gave ample scope. I shall only 
mention a list of unfortunates who come more particularly 
within the limits of my personal knowledge; and who, though 
no longer the objects of her repented vanity, still pity, and 
seem unwilling to forsake the heroine before you. 

The first of these was a miniature painter, who, in taking her 
likeness, fell violently in love both with the original and the re- 
semblance his skill produced, and who resolved, if possible, to 
take the heart and wear the picture; indeed he nearly suc- 
ceeded, but Clarissa had other sports in view, and though 
she liked the painter passing well, conceived the humdrum 
economy of a pretty fellow with five pounds a week, no sufli- 
cient compensation for the bonds of matrimony—her choice 
intellect soared beyond the boundaries of dull domestication. 
[t was but a slight emotion, scarcely equivalent to first love— 
a sigh—a billet-doux, and poor brush was dismissed. 

An invitation conducted her next into the west of England; 
there she drew the affections of a thriving young merchant— 
sood looking—tapering—externally charming: many recipro- 
cal protestations were passed, proposals made, &c. but fashion 
putting in her petition, convinced Clarissa a trader was no 
match for her; so, after a twelvemonth’s flirtation, &c. she 
returned to town as poor as when she left it—husbandless, 
yet fairly jilting the poor Amoroso out of his heart. 

Some time after, chance threw in her way a formidable 
dragoon, for whiskers and mustachoes I have found to be 
as dangerous attractions as the fringed gloves and ruffles in 
the days of Addison. Many were the secret assignations by 
moonlight of these adventurers; and Clarissa, to my know- 
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N ledge for the third time, fancied herself deeply meshed in | 
7 the Cyprian net. In a few months, both person and con- 
u versation grew less attractive—his income and private allow- | 
, ances barely nominal—a subaltern, too! he might have been ; 
yt a captain—a majority much better—plenty to be found in Ht 
d the Army list; but the death-blow to all, was her discover- ; 
a ing, one morning, his coat to be growing seedy; the most i 
a cordial wishes of welfare and happiness immediately succecded i 
y with ‘“ Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye.” ' 
af She had now a more arduous task to accomplish, whilst i 
0 engaging the attentions of a shrewd, plodding, considerate H 
y Highlander, whose native industry had ranked him as a 
y wealthy civilian; but outward ornaments were his last pursuit; 
h the understanding was thé innate principal to which he bowed, | 
d and such too as should prognosticate the trusty wife and Hy 
sound companion ;—in vain did he look for these requisites i 
r in her during two whole years of tedious courtship, and as long 
7 did Clarissa anticipate the grandeur which his massy snuff-box bi 
? and mode of living distantly conveyed. Narrowly he watched 
7 each look and shew of levity at balls and theatres, much 
! of which, in a manner, might have passed, till one unlucky 
. evening, at a winter’s conversatione, the young lady struck 
r him so smart a rap with her fan on the high cheek-bone, as 
’ to astonish his northern soul beyond dispute; the shock was 


relieved by a pinch from her favorite box, but the blow 
? proved the untimely sequel of fair Clarissa’s hopes. Still she 
smiled and sported, as the summer fly through its little day, 
, and had yet some choice game upon the wing—a young gen- 
: tleman of excellent address and expectation: and here again 
: she assumed the bashful and enamoured girl. Wiles, she had 
’ long known and practised; but the gallant was slow in ful- 
, filling all his numerous propositions, whilst the lady disco- 
vered it now high time to get married; so seizing the op- 
, portune advances of a rich, but antiquated debauchee, she im- 
mediately dispatched a hasty scribble to the former, in which, 
for once, she manifested her good sense by a very pretty vein 
of moral consolation on the dangers of procrastination  Af- 
fairs she now conceived were hastening to their finale on 
the part of ber worn-out admirer, when, happily, she disco- f 
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vered his wife was still living on the Continent, and ber- 
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i self, a temporary mistress, bis principal object: disgusted 
ti with such mean proposals, she resolved to continue and dic 
% single. rather than add consummate infamy to her already 
: calumniated character. 
| Thus did this frivolous woman trifle with her dearest but 
} ill-spent hours till a lapse of ten years brought her to the 


brink of thirty and the downhill of maidenhood, having opened 
‘ie the eyes of too many of her male acquaintances, whilc 
those of her own gender had long since slighted her. She 
for once deigned to favor, with the efficacy of her still be- 
| witching graces, striplings and beardless boys; an effectual, 
4 but sad recourse—these of course were never backward in 

: their advances as they received encouragement. Among them 
was a dark-eyed student, of most exquisite feeling, and a de- 

lectable poet, but he, like the wasp in the adage, proud of 

' his mistress’s receptions, brought others to witness the con- 
ceit, and a chubby Yorkshire lad supplied his place; but 
5 his origin being the corrupt stock of a very base pedigree. 
| @ and his future pursuits those of a musician, she cast her now 
a almost harmless weapons, for the last time, on a sprightly 
5 tempter of nineteen, well descended, with a distant prospect 
7 of very moderate independency, and a ward in Chancery. 
is 3 His unsophisticated passion was soon bought; and, with little 
: resistance, he consented to a private and ignominious mar- 









& 
riage with an intrigante, eleven years beyond him. 

The last time I saw Clarissa was at an obscure lodging, 
ait concealing, by the grossest falsehoods, the nuptials from her 
|e duped acquaintance, well knowing the severity of her country’s 
+ 4 laws, in such imprudent extremities, if publicly declared,— 
. ‘ weeping over a dead infant, which the mistaken vanity she 
: ¢ yet retained prompted her to deny the necessaries of ma- 
Le ternal tenderness ;—the husband, peevish and cheerless, view- 

: ing, with disconsolate looks, the ruin around them,—no sym- 
pathy remaining, save discontent; both secretly bewailing 








b hours that must return no more. 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 


GEMS, principally from the Antique; drawn and etched 
by Richard Dagley, Author of “ Select Gems,” Kc. with 
lilustrations in Verse, by the Rev. Geo. Croly,. A. M. 
Londen, 1822. 12mo pp. 52. 

Tuis elegant littie work is the production of the united 
talents of two gentlemen, who are by no means new candi- 
dates for fame; and the least that can be said of it is, that 
it will be very far from diminishing their reputation. It 
consists of twenty engraved gems, executed by Mr. Dagley ; 
with poetical illustrations, displaying much classical taste 
and feeling. The designs are chiefly drawn from the Grecian 
history and mythology. Castor and Pollux, Leonidas, Sappho, 
Pindar, and Pericles and Aspasia, are among the subjects in 
which the poet and the artist have best succeeded. 

In a well-written prefatory introduction, Mr. Croly has 
given a short history of that peculiar branch of sculpture, 
which forms the ground-work of this volume. He observes, 
that the art of engraving gems or precious stones, was prac- 
tised at an early period in India. Signets of lapis lazuli 
and emerald, with inscriptions cut on them in the Sanserit, 
or ancient language of that country, have been found, 
presumed to have been of an antiquity beyond all record. 
From India this art was transmitted to Egypt; and ou 
cabinets abound with intaglios and cameos, representing the 
religious symbols of the Egyptians. We learn from thc sa- 
cred writings, that this kind of engraving was known to the 
Jews; as the breast-plate of the high priest is said to have 
been adorned with precious stones, having the names of the 
twelve tribes engraven on them. Our author, however, is 
probably mistaken, (though supported by respectable autho- 
rity,) in supposing that one of these stones was a diamond, 
The art of crfing in facets and polishing that gem was quite 
unknown to the ancients, therefore it never was the subject 
of their sculpture. 

The Etruscans, an aacient people, scarcely known ut in 
the fragments of their arts, practised gem-engraving. ‘Theis 
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style resembles that of the Egyptians; but the subjects are 
generally from more ancient parts of Grecian history. At 
length the Greeks adopted this art, and brought it to a de- 
gree of excellence which has never been surpassed. The 
genius which has left so many wonders in the larger sculpture, 
was displayed with scarcely less power in those minute works; 
and if the statues of Greece had perished, the fame of hei 
arts might have been sustained by the exquisite beauty of 
her gems. 

The Romans, who derived this art, in common with many 
others, from the Greeks, practised it with inferior skill. On 
the fall of the empire it languished still more; but on the 
revival of literature in the west of Europe, the arts also 
began to flourish. At Florence, under the patronage of the 
Medici, sculpture on gems was executed; and Italy supplied 
the most famous engravers of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries. Germany held the next place; and 
Killan, Pikler, and Natter, are among the ablest modern 
artists. France has produced but few sculptors of gems. 
Among the cultivators of this art in England, Simon, Reisin, 
Brown, Marchant, &c. stand pre-eminent for the skill and 
beauty with which their works are executed. 

Of the manner in which Mr. Croly has performed his part 
in this undertaking, our readers may form a judgment from 
the following lines on domestic happiness, intended to illustrate 


a gem, on which a woman is represented contemplating a house- 
hold god. 


“* Domestic Love! not in proud palace halls 
Is often seen thy beauty to abide ; 
Thy dwelling is in lowly cottage walls, 
That in the thickets of the woodbine hide; 
With hum of bees around, and from the side 
OF woody hills some little bubbling spring, 
Shining along thro’ banks with harebells dyed; 
And many a bird to warble on the wing, 

When morn her saffron robe o'er heaven and earth doth fling. 


O! love of loves !—to thy white hand is given, 
Of earthly happiness the golden key! 

Thine are the joyons hours of winter's even, 
When the babes cling around their father’s knee ; 
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And thine the voice that on the midnight sea 
Melis the rude mariner with thoughts of home, 
Peopling the gloom with all he longs to see, 
Spirit! I've built a shrine; and thou hast come, 
And on its altar closed—for ever closed, thy plume!’’ 











We should be disposed to multiply our quotations, did ow 
limits admit of it; but we must forbear, though we cannot 
refrain from noticing, as particularly interesting, two of the 
illustrations. One refers to a gem representing the heads ot 
the famous Athenian statesman, Pericles, and his no less cele- 
brated mistress, Aspasia; or, as Mr. Croly poetically styles 
her— 

“ Aspasia, all his spirit’s bride.” 
The other relates to the Thebian poet, Pindar; and it is ren- 
dered peculiarly impressive at the present moment, when the 
modern Greeks are struggling for liberty, by the allusions 
which it contains to the love of freedom and warlike spirit 
of their ancestors. 

Where there is so much room for praise, it may secm 
uncandid to notice trifling faults; but correction is a neces- 
sary, though an unpleasant, part of the critic’s duty.—We 
must, therefore, enter our protest against the aflectedly an- 
tiquated dialect in which some of Mr. Croly’s illustrations 


are written. There is no sort of propriety in the use of 


this imitation of old English; and we should be glad to see 
it banished from this otherwise classical and elegant pro- 
duction. 


LETTERS FROM AMERICA, containing Observations on 
the Climate and Agriculture of the Western. Emigrants, 
&c. By James Flint; with Cuts. Edinburgh, 8vo. 

Tuis work presents a most disgusting picture of the coun- 
try which it is designed to recommend. That there are in- 
ducements sufliciently powerfal to prevail on some persons 
to transport themselves to the United States of America, 
and even to the least agreeable parts of that country, must 
be admitted; but that any thing except the most dire neces- 
sity would lead an inhabitant of Britain to take such a step 
after reading this volume, we should be Joath to believe. Mir. 
Flint, however, communicates little information relative to tlic 
manners of the people, which has not been previously pul 
lished 
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A single extract will shew the unfortunate emigrant, what 
sort of society he is likely to meet with on the other sid 
of the Atlantic— 

‘*The river Ohio is considered the greatest thoroughfare 
of Canditti inthe Union. Here the thief, in addition to the 
cause of his flight, has only to steal a skiff, and sail down 
the river in the night. Horse-stealing is notorious in the 
western country, as are also escapes from prison. Jails are 
constructed of thin brick wall, or of logs, fit only to detain 
the prisoner while he is satisfied with the treatment he re- 
ceives, or while he is not apprehensive of ultimate danger. 
Runaway apprentices, slaves, and wives, are frequently ad- 
vertised. I have heard several tavern-keepers complain of 
young men going off without paying for their board. This 
is not not to be wondered at where so many are continually 
moving in this extensive country, without property, without 
acquaintances, without introductory letters, and without the 
necessity of supporting moral character. 

‘* Swearing, as I have repeatedly mentioned, is a most la- 
mentable vice. If I am not mistaken, I have already heard 
more of it in America, than twice the aggregate heard 
during the whole of my former life.” 

This volume, besides the intelligence which it contains 
relative to'the western states, has wood-cuts of some mecha- 
nical instruments, and calculations of the price of labour, 
agricultural produce, &c. It may therefore be useful to those 
who are compelled to take up their abode in the back set- 
tlements of the Columbian republic, 





THE RETURN TO NATURE; or, Derence oF tHe VeE- 
GETABLE ReGimen; with some account of an experiment 
made during the last three or four years, in the Author’s 
Tamily. By John Frank Newton, esq. 1822. 8vo. 


Ir this pamphlet were to be submitted to the scrutiny of 
a committee of butchers and cooks, the author would have 
some reason to dread the consequences of their critical de- 
cision; but reviewers are ever ready to regard with indul- 
gence the extravagances of authors, when they are harmless. 
The project of Mr. Newton is perfectly so. It has but the 
common fault of such schemes—that of being generally im- 
practicable, Notwithstanding his boast that his apothecary’s 
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bill for medicine, during four years, amounted to the sum 
of sixpence only, we will venture to predict that he will 
gain very few converts to a mode of living, so inconsistent 
with the appetites and prejudices of mankind, as that which 
he recommends, 

Though we are persuaded that none of our readers will 
be inclined to forego the taste of mock-turtle, turbot, or 
haunch of venison; yet as some of them may nevertheless 
feel a little curiosity to know how Mr. Newton's temperate 
board is furnished, we shall let him speak for himself as to 
that point, 

‘Tt is not my intention to present the reader with a set 
of bills of fare for breakfast, dinner, and supper; but I will 
say a word or two of the manner in which we proceed, Our 
breakfast is composed of dried fruits, whether raisins, figs, 
or plums, with toasted bread or biscuits, and weak tea, al- 
ways made of distilled water, with a moderate portion of milk 
in it. The children, who do not seem to like the flavor of 
tea, use milk and water instead of it. When butteris added 
to the toast, it is in a very small quantity. The dinner con- 
sists of potatoes, with some other vegetables, according as 
they happen to be in season; maccaroni, a tart, or a pud- 
ding with as few eggs in it as possible; to this is sometimes 
added adesert. Onions, especially those from Portugal, may 
be stewed with a little walnut-pickle and some other vege- 
table ingredients, for which no cook will be at a loss, so as 
to constitute an excellent sauce forall other vegetables. As 
to drinking, we are scarcely inclined, on this cooling regimen, 
to drink at all; but when it so happens, we take distilled 
water, having a still expressly: for that purpose in our back 
kitchen,” 

A considerable portion of Mr. Newton’s pamphlet is filled 
with extracts from former writers, some of which are but 
little to the purpose; yet, whatever may be thought of this 
Pythagorean scheme, or of the manner in which it is advo- 
cated, the author at least deserves the praise of having ma- 
nifested a spirit of benevolence and philanthropy. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1822. 


Tne King is still at his favorite residence, the Pavifion, 

Brighton; and we are happy to announce that he is reco- 
vered from his late attack of the gout. His Majesty has 
had, since his convalescence, several select dinner parties. 
His Royal brother, the Duke of Cambridge, has taken leave, 
and set out on his return to Hanover. In the recent visit 
paid by our gracious sovereign to Windsor, he inspected the 
apartments formerly used by his late venerable parents, 
and his brothers and sister; and at a former period, long 
since past, oecasionally by himself. Every domestic départ- 
ment and office likewise underwent inspection, and the research 
occupied four hours and a half; at the conclasion, his Ma- 
jesty expressed an opinion that Windsor-castle was the best 
royal residence he had in his possession. From this a con- 
chision is drawn, connected with other circumstances, that the 
King will honor this magnificent edifice, by occupying the 
above apartments when at Windsor; and, during the next 
parliamentary season, divide his time between there and 
London.—The long walk in the great park is to be conti- 
nued all the way up to the castle, which we consider a 
very great improvement to the view, as well as a convenience 
to the royal equestrians. 
» His Grace the Duke of Devonshire intends passing the 
ensuing winter in Italy, where. many of his Grace’s friends 
aad relations are now domesticated. Captain Clifford, who 
commands the Euroyalus, is at Naples, with his lady and 
family; and, as public report has long stated, should they be 
_ joined by his Grace, they intend to visit most of the islands 
in the Mediterranean and the Adriatic, But the Duke’s 
quitting England at the given period, we have since heard, 
depends on circumstances of a weighty nature connected with 
this and the sister kingdom. ‘ 

Since the commencement of the New Marriage Actin Eng- 
land, the number of matrimonial visits to Caledonia have 
been nearly treble. The Burgh of Annan appears now the 
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favorite resort of the votaries of Hymen, and far surpasses, 
in present estimation, the celebrated Gretna-green: scarcely 
a day passes without a couple from the neighbouring king- 
dom passing to pay their devotion to the shrine in that 
place.—We are concerned at this, from an idea, founded on 4) 
long experience, that elopements seldom or ever tend to if 
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a happy union, and we feel it an. imperious, duty to warn | 
| young persons against the indulgence of the passions in 
, this momentous affair, on which depends all the happiness ih 
of their own lives, and those of their dearest connexions, 4 


Foreign Affairs.—The Paris papers contain dispatches from 1 
Verona from the ministers, and mention, that though the con- 
ference was carried on with great activity, it was supposed 4 
that the plenipotentiaries would not separate till the end } 
, of next month. The King of Naples had arrived at Verona i| 
in excellent health. His Majesty would be an accession of i 
no small consequence to the Holy Alliance. Accounts from 
Madrid mention that General Morillo, of whose suicide, 








’ death, and liberation on patrole, so many vague rumours | 
; have been circulated, is still at the village of Gugza, where r 
: he was put under arrest. The Spanish Cortes are proceed- , 
' ing in a manner truly worthy that august assembly; they 
’ have placed at the disposal of government 800,000 reals, for ' 


the assistance of the Spanish and French, refugees. The 
Paris papers no longer indulge in their wanton. attacks and 
violent abuse of the Spanish Constitutiynalists, The French 
Ministers are expected to have troublesome work on their hands 
when the chambers meet. Intelligence from Aix la Chapelle, 
states, that Chourschid Pacha has been abandoned by the 
Turkish government, which has left him devoid of reinforce- 
ments, whereby he is reduced to such extremities as to be 
obligated to make a treaty with the. Greeks for an armistice 
until the ensuing spring. The Greek fleet is represented as 
being in pursuit of the Ottoman fleet towards the Dardanelles. 
We quote with pleasure the following extract from the 
letter of a gentleman who took the charge of conducting the 
emigrants to Upper Canada, bearing the date of September 
the 5th, 1822, “ Lanark. I am happy to state that the La- 
narkshire emigrants have surmounted the greatest difficulties ; 
the crop in the settlement has been most abundant, and plenty 
prevails to all those who are able to work, and, at the same 
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time, willing to exert themselves: be assured they feel happy 
and contented. Government has no reason to be deterred 
from pursuing a similar plan, for the experiment has suc- 
ceeded better than was anticipated even by the most san- 
guine of those concerned in it. Many of the individuals, from 
age, infirmities, and former habits, being very unfit for such 
an undertaking, they appear to have entered the society 
solely for the purpose of getting to the States, and they 
abandoned us after receiving the first and second instalments. 
Several sorts of manufactures are going on in a flourishing 
state, and amongst the rest, the most useful one of cotton- 
yarn. Many, at first, were obliged to go one and even two 
handred miles distant to obtain employment, in order to sup- 
port themselves and families between the time of planting 
and reaping; but this extreme hardship is now alleviated, 
and better times and still better prospects are before us. | 
must, however, remark,” continues the gentleman, ‘‘ that the 
individuals who came out with some means of their own, 
have in general, united with industry, succeeded better than 
the society settlers; possibly spurned on by sell-intcrest, or 
emulation, or both united. 

An eruption of Mount Vesuvius, greater than has been 
for some years experienced, has lately occurred; no material 
injury, however, has been sustained, and the volcano itself 
has returned to its former quiescent state. 

Lis Majesty anived at Cariton-palace from Brighton, on 
Thursday evcning.—Orders were immediately issued for the 
summoning of a Council to be held at Carlton-palace, on 
that day when the Recorder made his report. Parliament, 
it is now stated positively, will not be assembled till after 
the 7th or 8th of February next. The Marquis of Hertford 
has been invested with the order of the Garter, vacated by 
ihe death of the Marquis of Londonderry.—Mr. Bankes has 
started on the Protestant interest for the representation of 
ihe University of Cambridge, and we believe with every 
prospect of success, 
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~~ aS _____________ 

THE DRAMA. uf 
c- a 
in- : —_— Y 
im | DRURY-LANE THEATRE. H 
We congratulate the frequenters of this elegant establish- i 
sd ment on the re-appearance of Mr. Kean, after so many pain- 

re ful accounts relative to serious indisposition and rumours of 

decease, while on his northern tour. We are happy to an- 

ng ; : sgh 

nounce that the favorite performer evinced no deficiency cither 

a in health or spirit of action, The character selected on this 

0 


occasion was his oft-repeated Richard the Third; we are 
P spared therefore the task of seeking for novelty in criticism 





- on his acting in a part stamped by Mr. K. with such supe- 

i rior excellence. We may surely now look forward to such 

| a succession of sterling tragedies and comedies, as may pre- , 
P vent melo-drama shewing its diminished head, except as a % 
ms subordinate entertainment. Mr. Braham has also brought his Hi 
a superior talents to this mart; so that the opera will have to } 
a put in her share for the ensuing honors of New Drury. : 
bp =— ft 
al COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

If 


A succession of popular dramas has been most judiciously 
brought forward in succession at this house. Miss Lacy ap- , 
peared for the first time as Mrs. Haller in The Stranger, to 4 
great advantage. It is not easy to do justice to the merits 
of this most interesting and promising actress: her able 
, delineation of this character leads us to expect its frequent 
repetition. Mr. C. Kemble’s Stranger is too well known 
for its excellence to need our praise. There was nothing 
particular in the other characters to call forth our notice, 
The Tragedy of Jane Shore has introduced to the London 
boards, a young Lady named Jones.—It is with feelings of 
: regret we ever condemn a débutante, more particularly so, 

when it is one of the fair sex that calls forth our criticism ; 
but her person is not elegant, nor her movements graceful ; a 
and though her voice is generally good, yet at times it is in- i 
distinct; this, however, might be from the hurry of her spirits» 
and we will defer saying more as to her abilities till we 
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have seen her in a more congenial character, as we have 
since been given to understand that this was selected by the 
manager, in opposition te. the lady’s own wish. We must 
do her the justice to remark, that she appeared to have a 
good conception of the part, but her tuition for the stage 
must have been miserable. She has ample room for im- 
provement and to gain the good graces of a London audi- 
ence, her engagement being for five years. Miss Lacy’s Jane 
Shore and the Hastings of C. Kemble, were, as usual, ex- 
cellent: we must also speak in praise of Bartley’s Dumont. 
Mr, Macready made his first appearance for this season in 
the character of Othello, Miss Foote’s Desdemona and the 
Iago of Mr. Yates, were highly deserving our commen- 
dation. At the conclusion of the tragedy, the audience in 
the pit mounted the seats, waving their hats, while reiterated 
shouts of ‘ Bravo and Macready!’ resounding from all parts 
of the theatre, proved the high estimation in which this gen- 
tleman is held by the public. 

Want of room alone prevents us from noticing the very 
successful débat of a Miss Kelly on these boards; as we 
cannot now do her justice, we will defer our observations 


till next month. 


p———_—_) 
ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE. 


TuovuGu it is nota usual custom with us, we cannot with- 
stand the impulse to notice this house now opened as a winter 
establishment, with an intelligent stud of horses, and a pan- 
tomime called Harlequin Achilles, which, by an excellent 
transformation, intimates, that an equestrian statue of the 
Hero of Waterloo would be more appropriate in honor of 
the illustrious warrior than the Hyde-park Achilles. But 
the melo-drama of Fillebrande, or the Female Bandit, must 
outrival all the theatres in the metropolis in this sort of 
dramatic representation.—This piece,| which, is of course, of 
a most romantic nature, affords much vocal entertainment. 
Mr. Henly and Miss Henly are among the principal per- 
formers. ;' 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR DECEMBER, 1822. 


p—— __ - —__] 





EVENING DRESS, 

Composed of white lace, over a satin slip. The body is 
composed of net, cut low, and confined in the front with 
ornaments of satin; the sleeve is rather long, and ornamented 
with satin roses, interspersed with fallings of net; two flounces 
of lace, placed at an equal distance, with a handsome satin 
trimming between. A scarf of British lace is carelessly 
thrown over the left shoulder. The head is ornamented with 
a plume of white ostrich feathers, fastened at the left side 
with a gold ornament. Necklace and ear-pendants, of 
amethyst; white kid gloves, and white satin shoes. 


MORNING DRESS, 


Composep of rose pink gros de Naples: the skirt is ornamented 
with sprigs of purple satin, and finished with a rouleau of 
the same material. A full epaulette, ornamented with crevies 
of satin; the sleeve is finished with a pointed cuff of satin, 
each point being fastened with a bow and button, The body 
is cut high, fastened behind, and finished with a lay-over 
collar; the front has a double row of Grecian trimming, with 
a band and buckle behind. A cap, and full ruff, of the 
improved clear British lace; the former ornamented with 
purple satin and flowers. Limeric gloves, and black kid shoes, 


GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 


We have, this month, but few observations upon what 
may be strictly termed walking-dress: it continues nearly the 
same as when we made our last report, with the exception 
of fur tippets being more general; and when these are not 
adopted, a shawl is frequently worn over the pelisses, The 
half-boot or shoe is now always of black leather, with a 
substantial sole, and sometimes lined with fur, 

Biack velvet pelisses, faced with foliage trimming, are in 
great request for the promenade, as are likewise Cachemire 
Ggs 
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spencers, of various colours, and trimmed in a diversity of 
ways; the latter are chiefly ornamented with rich fringes, 
elegantly wrought buttons, and twisted moss gimp. A new 
walking bonnet, of black velvet, is greatly admired; it is 
lined with rose-colored satin, and finished with a band and 
buckle. Some ladies prefer a plume of long curled black 
feathers; but in general they are worn quite plain. A 
beautiful carriage bonnet, of black silk, or gros de Naples, 
lined with pale pink, is in high estimation among the 
young and beautiful; few others would it become: the 
edge is finished with small pink feathers, intermixed with 
those of the silver grébe; the crown is surmounted by a bow 
of pink satin riband, and a polished steel buckle in the 
centre of the bow: a plume of black feathers, slightly curled, 
hangs over the left side. 

Dresses of silk and satin, of home manufacture, are now 
generally adopted for almost every change of costume. This 
laudable resolution has already afforded great relief to our 
silk-weavers, and we trust our fair countrywomen will long 
continue their kind patronage to so numerous and laborious 
a class of society. The cambric wrapping gown is therefore 
solely confined to the dressing-room, or to the breakfast-table, 
when visitors are excluded; in short, we scarcely remember 
a season, when silks were so generally worn as the last, 
The half-dresses consist chiefly of poplins, gros de Naples, 
and Cachemire ;—for evening-dresses, sarsnets and satins:—a 
few figured satins, for elderly ladies; and, for the youthful 
portion of the fair sex, crape, net, and gauze, are the most 
fashionable. 

The few ball dresses we have seen are tasteful and elegant: 
they are composed of crape and gauze, over satin slips; 
the trimming consists of embossed flowers of crape and 
satin, intermixed with colored beads; others are richly 
wrought with a border of white satin, twisted cordons, and 
pearls; or an elegant pattern of large sprigs and foliage: 
and have a fringe at the hem composed entirely of pearls; a 
few gold-colored beads, give a beautiful relief to this kind 
of trimming. The ball head-dresses consist of diadems in 
jewellery, wreaths of flowers, with some satin and gauze 
turbans. 

We do not perceive any alteration in the length of the 
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waists, but the backs of dresses still continue very narrow ; 
this is, generally speaking, advantageous to the shape, but, 
in some instances, it is carried too far, for many backs 
are nearly in the form of a diamond. 

Dinner dresses are usually cut very low round the bust; 
but this is sometimes remedied by folds of gauze or net placed 
inside the dress, which has the effect of partially shading 
the bosom and back of the neck. Sleeves are worn very long. 
Satin and plush still continue in favour for trimmings. We 
have also noticed some mosaic trimmings, composed of bands 
of satin and velvet of different colors interwoven. These 
trimmings have a very rich and elegant appearance, and are 
of different forms. 

Embroidery, both in gold and silver, is now in great favo: 
for full-dress trimmings. We have seen some in a broad 
scroll pattern; others, consisting of full branches of ears 
of corn, and a great number in bouquets of flowers; these 
trimmings have also a very brilliant and beautiful effect. 

At Mrs. Blundell’s, of Ludgate-street, we have been 
favored with an inspection of the following new and elegant 
dresses :—The favorite 








MORNING ORESS, 


among the most fashionable ladies, is a Cambric muslin, 
made nearly high; it fastens behind, and is worked with 
wheat-ears on the shoulders, and drawn down full to the 
waist, in the centre; fall back; a simple epaulette of worked 
muslin; the waist long, and finished with a leather girdle. 
The sleeves are rather larger than have latcly been worn, and 
finished at the bust with worked maslin, and leather bracelets 
to match the girdle. The skirt is made long, and ornamented 
with worked muslin flounces, with an embroidery above. 
The most fashionable 


WALKING DRESS, 


is an olive green cloth pelisse, richly braided on the body 
and down the skirt, and trimmed with a broad sable flounc- 
ing: the collar, caffs, and muff, of the same fur. A bonnet 
composed of black Velorine, lined with black gros de Naples, 
bent down a little in the front, and the strings placed inside, 
which give it the appearance of a hat; the crown is very 
simple, but finished with a large plume of black carled 
feathers. 
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EVENING DRESS, 
Is of cherry-colored figured gauze, worn over a white satin 
Slip; the bottom of the skirt is ornamented with a fulness 
of gauze, confined with a treble claw of white satin, edged 
with cherry-color and trimmed with blond. The body is 
long in the waist, and cut with a point up the front and 
back; the front trimmed with blond. The sleeve is made 
of three rows of points, with small fallings of gauze in each; 
a long cherry-colored gauze sash, trimmed at the ends with 
blond. 





THE PARISIAN TOILET. 

Previous to the appearance of the winter fashions, the 
out-door dresses can hardly be said to be of any decided 
character; upon the whole, however, their materials are less 
warm than usaal at this season of the year. Pelisses, com- 
posed of Levantine, are very much worn: they have not a 
wintry appearance, but being wadded, are rendered very 
comfortable. They are made of various colours, poucean, 
dark cinnamon, solttaire, or hermit-brown, and aile de mouche - 
the former of these hues, is a tint between lavender and 
lilac; the latter, a peculiar shade of grey. The lining is of 
cherry-colour, and forms a narrow edging all round. The 
pelisse is sufficiently short to display the trimming of the 
dress, worn underneath, Black velvet spencers, trimmed 
with satin, are also in favor for the promenade; the trim- 
ming is composed of leaves which go on each side of the 
front; the sleeves correspond. The girdle is very broad, 
and always edged with satin, and a large steel buckle, 
beautifully polished, fastens it on one side. 

Velvet is at present the favorite material for chapeaux; 
black velvet, lined with black satin, is in great estimation, 
but puce-color, dark blue, purple, and ponceau, are also 
worn. A rouleau of satin pluehe, or gros de Naples, to cor- 
respond with the bonnet, is the principal ornament at the 
edge of the brim. The riband must also correspond, Flow- 
ers are but little worn, but full plumes of ostrich feathers, 
are almost universally adopted. White ones are most in 
favor, even for black hats. 

The waists are still worn long, and the petticoats are 
likewise long, except in full dress, 
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THE 
| APOLLONIAN WREATH. 
. EXTRACT 
t FROM “THE FALL OF JERUSALEM,” A POEM, BY THE Rev. 


Ww. H. MILMAN, 


Ceres? 


O_tp Man. 
Who spake of Christ? 
What hath that name to do with saving here? 
He’s here, he’s here; the Lord of desolation, 
Begirt with vengeance! in the fire above, 
And fire below! in all the blazing city 
Behold him manifest ! 
MIRIAM. 
Oh! aged man, 
And miserable, on the verge of the grave 
Thus lingering to behold thy country’s ruin ; 
What know’st thou of Christ? . 
Op Man. ; 
I, I beheld him, ‘ 
The Man of Nazareth, whom thou mean'st! I saw him, 
When he went labouring up the accursed hill. 
Heavily on his scourged and bleeding shoulders 
Press’d the rough cross; and from his crowned brow, 
(Crown’d with no kingly diadem,) the pale bleod 
Was shaken off, as with a patient pity 
He look’d on us, the infuriate multitude. 
MIRIAM. 
Didst thou not fall and worship? 
O_p Man. 
I had call’d 
The curse upon myh ead,—my voice had cried 
Unto the Roman, “ On us be his blood, 
And on our children!”—and on us hath it been— 
My children, and my children’s children, all, 
The Gentile sword hath reap'd them one by one; 
And I, the last dry wither’d shock, await 
The gleaming of the slaughterer. 
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Miriam. 
Couldst thou see 
The Cross, the Agony, and stil! hard of heart? 


Ovv Man. 
Fond Child, I tell thee, ere the cross was raised 
He look’d around him, even in that last anguish, 
With such such a majesty of calm compassion, 
Sach solemn abjaration to our souls— 
But yet, ’twas not reproachfal, only sad— 
As though our guilt had been the bitterest pang 
Of suffering. And there dwelt about him still, 
Abeoat his drooping head and fainting limb, 
A sense of power ; as though he chose to die, 
Yet might have shaken off the load of death 
Without an effort. Awful breathlessness 
Spread round, too deep and too intense for tears. 








MIRIAM. 
Thou didst believe ?— 


O_p Man. 
Away! Men glar’d upon me 
As though they did detect my guilty pity, 
Their voices roar’d around me like a tempest, 
And every voice was howling, “‘ Crucify him!” 
I dared not be alone the apostate child 


Of Abraham— 
MIRIAM, 


Ah! thou didst not join the cry ? 


Otp Man. 
Woman, I did; and with a voice so audible, 
Men turn’d to paise my zeal. And, when the darkness, 
The noon-day darkness, fell upon the earth, 
And the earth’s self shook underneath my feet, 
I stood before the Cross, and in my pride 
Rejoiced that I had shaken from my soul | 
The soft compunction. j 
MIRIAM. 
Ha!—but now, oh! now, 
Thou own’st him for the eternal Son of God, 
The mock’d, and scourg’d, and crown’d, and crucified. 
Thou dost believe the blazing evidence 
Of yon fierce flames! thon bow'st thyself before 
The solemn preacher, Desolation, 
That now, on Zion's guilty ruins seated, 
Bears horrible witness! 
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OLp Man. 
Maiden, I believe them! 
{ dare not disbelieve ; it is my curse, 
My agony, that cleaves to me in death. 
MIRIAM. 
Oh! not a curse, it is a gracious blessing ; 
Believe, and thou shalt live! 
Ovv MAn. 
Back, insolent! 


What, wouldst thou school these grey hairs, and become 


Mine age’s teacher? 
MIRIAM. 
Hath not God ordained 
Wisdom from babes and sucklings? 
OLv MAN. 
Back, I say,— 
I have lived a faithful child of Abraham, 


And so will I die. 
MIRIAM. 


For ever! He is gone, 
Yet he looks round and shakes his hoary head 
In dreadful execration ’gainst himself 
And me—lI dare not follow him. 


CONCERTED LINES 

ON A PRIVATE LOCAL CONCERT. 
He whoa mixture bitter-sweet desires, 
Will find that gall and honey he reqnires; 
And he who thus would write must take the pains 
To mingle blithe with melancholy strains. 
© ye! whom sweet harmonious sounds delight, 
Nor e’er refuse to hear when songs invite, 
Come, list the strains the bard presumes to sing, 
Aud hear him sweep the shrill resounding string. 
Fain to your heedless minds he would convey 
The strains which then were given to winds away ; 
Fain those departed sweets he would recall, 
And recompose them to delight you all. 
Those strains which unobstructed circling ran, 
Ronud the scholastic room when chorists sang, 
Move musical, melodious, and mild, 


Than greet his ears who whips the naughty child.* 


-_—- =~ — —- - —— —-—— . -_— —_- -—_+ - oe - 


* The assembly occnpied a small echool-room. 
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’Twas ona calm, moonlight, September eve, 

If not my memory my mind deceive, 

When home I left to hear a concert sweet, 
Unknowing where th’ assembled choir would meet ; 
Without a friend t’ inform'me where to find 

These sweet enchanters of the troubled miod: 

Till the collected crowd the spot betray’d, 

By soands which their discordant voices made. 
The door attain’d, sweet sounds soon met my ear, 
Which e’en Euterpe might with pleasure hear. 

But bearing would not satiate my desire, 

To be spectator I must needs aspire; 

The blithe performers, felt a wish to see, 

And gained admittance by a paper fee. 

The door was opened by a little boy, 

To whom I gave the source of all my joy; 

By aid of ropes the staircase top attain’d, 

And to a crowded room admission gain’d. 

Howe’er the strains might please, the room, I’m sure, 
Would not delight'the dainty amateur; 

Of small dimensions, rhomboid form, and flat ; 

In bulk not larger than'a brewer's‘ vat. — 

Its white-wash'd walls, low roof, and naked beams, 
Its posts erect, rough floor, and yawning seams, 
May to the mind a portrait faint convey, 

Of this small’ réom illam’d for minstrels gay. 

But list, my friends, Eve other themes to sing, 
Your friends invite, your neighbors hither bring : 

In a small WOOK for different use design’d, 

And out of perpendicular inclin‘d, 

An orchestra appear’d, which might compare 

With almost any scene at any fair, 

Behind a biped, slender, wooden screen, 

As though desirous he should not be seen, 

‘The leader sat, and pitched the choral key, 

in nat’rals, flats, or sharps, or nether D. 

Each fiddle there its “ tiny flourish” squeaks ; 3. 

Fach Mute in murmaring sounds its music speaks; 
And there, with hollow voice and growling tone, 
Bass viols utter the sympbonions groan. 

* Swift rides the rosin o'er the horse’s hair,” 
Then thrice the leader taps, and all prepare, 
All to the strings apply the rosin’d bow, 
Make one full flourish, “ and away they go.” 











Portsea, September 13th, 1322. 
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And first an overture vibrates the strings ; 

Then solomn anthems the full chorus sings; 

Now solos, airs, duets, enrploy their voice, 

Now sacred hymns, if those become their choice; 
And vocal harmonists their notes conspire, 

To wake in listening hearts the latent fire; 

Their souls with sweet extatic rapture charm, 

And youthful hearts with love of music warm, 

Oh !. were I skilled, those strains I would repeat, 
(Those strains which were so sweet, so passing sweet,) 
As when the full finale I draw near, 

And in the blithesome sequel will appear 

So sweet, that spiders were observ’d to crawl 
Forth from their webs, an inch along the wall : 
And there, in pleas’d suspense, awhile remain 

To hear the welcome, though unfrequent, strain. 
The whizzing flies were not upon the wing, 

Nor were mosquitoes heard their notes to sing ; 
Nor did blue-bottle flies with ceaseless hum 

And buzzing sounds, as usual, fill the room ; 

So sweet the strains, not one exclaimed ‘ enough!’ 
Nor lull’d impatience with a pinch of snuff ; 

So sweet, that oft obtruders wish'd to peep, 

And not a person present went to sleep. 
Grasshoppiug choirs conld not so sweetly chirp, 
Nor winds more sweetly sweep th’ Eolian harp. 
Nor could a belfry choir bob-majors chime 

In better unison, or better time, 

Then hail, ye few, ye favor'd few, I hail, 

Whose ears then caught the music-laden gale. 

Oh! strangers, virtuosos, amateurs, 

Fidlers, musicians skill’d, and connoiseurs ; 

Oh! how I heave the sympathetic sigh, 

For you—And why for us? I hear you cry : 

For you—hbecanse a gustful feast you lost; 

So rich, you could not rate too high its cost. 
Insects, the concert sweetly charm’d to rest, 
Displeas’d with theirs, they thought this music best. 
Hearts hard as stones it mov’d without the doors, 
And would have melted hearts refin’d as yours. 
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THE FALLEN LEAF. 


Creer 


The changing face of the seasons has ever been remarked as the truest pic- 
ture of haman life. There is something, | own, in the departure of the 
year, that particularly endears to us the beauties of nature; we feel 
towards it as towards a friend at the moment of separation, to whose 
kindness we have been much indebted. It was in the month of November, 
when, ruminating on what Providence had given, and what man had to be 
thankful for, that my meditation was disturbed by the rustling of a lea‘ 
that had just left its parent stalk, and by the blast was carried into my 
bosom, at which moment my recollection was called to the following 
stanzas— 


Pate, wither’d wanderer, seek not here 
A refuge from the ruthless sky; 

This breast affords nu happier cheer 
Then the rude blighting breeze you fly 


Cold is the atmosphere of grief, 
When storms assail the barren breast ; 
Go, then, poor exile, seek relief 

In bosoms, where the breast has rest. 


Or fall upon the oblivious ground, 
Where silent sorrows buried lie; 
There rest is surely to be found, 
Or, what, alas! to hope have I? 


Where sepuichred in peace, repose, 
In yonder field, the village dead ; 
Go, seek a shelter among those 
Who all their mortal tears have shed. 


But if thou com'st a sibyl’s leaf, 
Such as did erst high truths declare, 
To tell me soou shall end my grief, 

I bless the omen that you bear. 


For sure you tell me that my woe 

An end like thine at length shall have; 
That wan, like thee, and wasted so, 

I sink to the forgetful grave. 


Then come, thou messenger of peace, 
Come, lodge within this barren breast ; 
And lie there till we both shall cease 
To seek iu vain for nature’s rest. 
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MARY ALLERTON. 


Here’s a health to Mary Allerton! 
Come pledge it, Andrew Home; 

Fill up the tassie to the brim, 
There’s mair wine yet to come. 


Here’s a health to Mary Allerton! 
Wha peers this lass o’ mine? 

WY bosom Tike this silver cup, 
And cheek like this red wine. 


Here’s a health to Mary Allerton! 
My heart and soul’s her ain; 

Fill, fill the stoup and let us drink, 
And pledge her o’er again, 


Here’s a health to Mary Allerton! 
Wi’ three and three times three ; 
And three times three we'll toom the bowl, 
To the lass that’s dear to me. Cc. B. M. 


STANZAS TO THE RIVER TAME. 


Swaet murmuring Tame! thou ne’er shall be forgot, 


Whilst love and hope can touch the trembling lyre ; : 


Oh! dear and sacred:is the shaded spot, 


Where dwelis my Mary and the Woodland choir ; 


Where gentle Zephyr, and the new-born Spring, 


Gaily infuse their sweet, ambrosial show’rs; 


Where feather’d songsters, playful, ever sing, 


Amongst the roseate, odour-dropping flow’rs. 


Oh! say, fair brook, when thou shalt see my love, 


“ Here did thy shepherd, sighing, speak his fears, 
Lest thou from love a wanderer should’st prove, 
And here to thee he sacrifie’d his tears.” 


Oh! tell her, that my love will ne’er decay, 
That in his heart, she reigns the queen alone ; 

Ah! murmur this, as meand’ring thy way, 

And thou alone shalt be my Helicon. 
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Marriages. 

At Tavistock, the Rev. Edward Atkins Bray, B. D. F. A. 8. vicar of Ta. 
vistock, to Anne Eliza, widow of C. A. Stothard, the antiquary. At St. 
James’ Church, Edmund Arbuthnot, esq. to Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
W. Chatteris, of Lombard-street. At Liverpool, by the Rev. John Pulford. 
B. D. Heary Cobham, esq. of Gray‘’sinn, to Catharine, third daughter of 
John Carrey, Esq. M. D. of that town. At Spalding Mr. George Moor to Miss 
E. Harvey, only daughter of Samuel Greaves Harvey, esq. At Aldenham, 
Herts. H. J, Adeane, esq. to Katherine, fifth daughter of John King, esq. of 
Grosvenor-place, London. At Brindle Lodge, W. H. Dease, esq, nephew of 
the late Earl of Fingal, to Henrietta Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late 
—-— Taylor, esq. of Heath, Lancashire. At Edmonton, the Rev W. Gray, 
B. A. of Bewett’s Lodge, Monmouthshire, to Miss E. Sandham, of Lower Ed- 
monton. At Woolwich, the Rev. Wm: Phelps, to Mary, second daughter of 
the Rev. J. Messiter, of Woolwich Common. 


Deaths. 


In Ely Place, Dublin, aged 24, Lady Anne Jocelyn, only sister of the Ear! 
of Roden. At Norton-place, near Lincoln, after a few days’ illness, Charlotte 
Maria, second daughter of Sir Montague and Lady Chomely. Aged 18, Sa- 
rah, youngest daughter of John Capel, esq. of Russell-square. At Moor Park, 
near Kilworth, Ireland, Stephen, Earl of Montcastle, aged 5%. At Bath, aged 
59, Major Gen. Henry Proctor. In Sydney-place, Bath, Sir Henry White, 
K. C. B. Major Gen. in the Bengal army. J. S. Rainer, esq- Rear Admiral of 
the Blue. At his house in Sloane-street, aged 82, Lord Grantley. At Hadlow, 
Kent, the Rev. Mr. Andrews. Mr. John Debrett, editor of the Peerage and 


Baronetage. 
———————————————————— EE 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following are received:—the communications of C. B. M.—of Verax.— 
E. B.—-Clara,—Miss T~n.—J, M. Lacey.—E. T.—L, S—t.—Mrs. R, W-—Clotilda. 
—The Cottagers.—Lines to a forsaken Beanty.—Stanzas.—Charade-—The 
Reply.—Essay by X.—Hints, &c.—To Miss L.—The disappointment, 


We return P—n our best thanks for his attention. 


We are again obliged to repeat that we cannot accept of any tale &c., 
without first secing the whole; continual disappointments in this respect 
compel us to be very particalar. 


Y. shall be attended to, the very first opportunity. 

The specimens of Maria are very fair; we shall be glad to hear from 
her again. 

We are sorry to be obliged to remind D. that the Monthly Museum is no 
vehicle for public or private slander. 


Clara’s solaetion to G. H’s Charade, in our next. 
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